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CORPORATE WELFARE WORK 

By CORA J. KOHLSAAT 
Welfare Nurse, Chicago 

Some time ago I referred a case to the United Charities, and when 
I got through stating the facts in the case the person I was speaking 
to asked me, " Where did you get your training ? " I had to confess 
that aside from doing settlement work in my high school days, and five 
years spent at a large general hospital, I had had no real training for 
social service work, but that I learned it step by step, for when I failed 
to ask an important question it meant another trip. 

When I first went to work for the corporation whose visiting nurse 
and social service worker I now am, I was engaged to take the place 
temporarily made vacant by the absence of their examining nurse. I 
examined mentally, morally and physically the young women who came 
to our company seeking employment. I also saw the girls in its employ 
who had been away on account of sickness, and I decided whether it 
was all right to the interest of the girls and to the company for them 
to return to work. 

Many a girl's inmost thoughts and secrets were revealed to me as 
I used to sit in my office day after day, and I soon began to realize that 
such a position had wonderful possibilities for doing good, and my 
interest in the girls and my work began to deepen. 

One day I was asked to speak to one of the girls about her personal 
appearance. I had a long talk with her, and when I got through she 
said : " I'll try to make my hair neater, but I can't change my waist, 
for if s the only one I have." I talked the matter over with the 
principal, a woman who takes a keen interest in the girls, and after we 
had proven the facts to be true, we saw to it that she was provided with 
proper clothing. 

* Material for this department should be sent directly to its editor, 105 
West Monroe Street, Chicago. 
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This set me thinking and often after the door closed behind a girl, 
whom I had told to go home and see the doctor and do thus and so, I 
used to wonder if the girl really could carry out my instructions. I 
felt that many of the girls might be too proud to tell me their circum- 
stances were such that they could not do it, and if I could go to their 
homes and could actually see things as they really were, they would 
know that I saw and understood. Often at night I used to ride out to 
see a girl I was especially interested in, either by seeing her in my office 
or by her being referred to me by her manager as a girl deserving special 
attention. 

I remember one of the first cases I went on. I wondered just what 
I'd say when they opened the door, and how I'd find out all I wanted 
to know. As time went on, I did more and more of this special work 
and gained more confidence in myself. I soon discovered that in order 
to carry out this work successfully, I had to know all about free dis- 
pensaries, clinics, charitable organizations, convalescent homes, orphan 
asylums, legal aid societies, sanatoria, and many other places too numer- 
ous to mention. 

Gradually the outside work seemed to grow so in importance that 
after the nurse, whose position I had taken, returned, I was asked to 
remain and go on carrying out what I had started. 

I learned to do the work that the girls were expected to do, and I 
have been not only with those who work days, but I have spent the 
night with the night workers. I have tried not to let any phase of the 
work escape me, so that when I tell the girls they are well enough to 
return, or recommend to those over them a change of employment, I 
know what I am talking about. Paternalism is one of the greatest 
dangers in welfare work, and to gain the confidence of those you want 
to help and to help them without that element entering into it, is no 
easy task. People who pour out their life's history the minute you 
open the door are usually professional paupers, and if one were to look 
into the matter, one no doubt would find them constantly trying to get 
" something for nothing." 

Often I have visited places where I spent a half hour talking about 
grandma's cold or the baby's latest tooth, when all the time I have 
been waiting for a chance to broach the real object of my visit. But I 
bide my time and gradually, in the course of the conversation, I learn 
what I came for. Sometimes I have to go more than once before I 
can get people to give me their confidence, and before I think that they 
will accept my advice or any financial assistance I may be able to offer 
them. 
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It isn't an uncommon thing for me to be asked by a mother — 
" Haven't they another position like yours that they can give my 
daughter ? " There are discouraging features about the work, but I 
have not met with many. The mother of one girl, whom we offered to 
send to a convalescent home, said to me, after first consenting and 
allowing all arrangements to be made, " No ; my daughter can't go. 
There must be something back of this, or they wouldn't want to send 
her." She had no doubt read so much about the wickedness of the 
world that, when kindness really came her way, she was too blinded by 
past experiences to see it. 

The company sometimes helps out girls when they need it. One 
such girl who owed doctor's bills, etc., and who was as poor as could be, 
used the money, we found out later, to buy a brass bedstead to replace 
her iron one, instead of putting it into some of the many things of 
which her family were in such dire need, but such a case is rare ; usually 
the money is used for what it was intended. 

A great deal of the success or failure of a welfare worker depends 
upon the company with which she is identified. It is a splendid thing 
to work with men who are willing to be shown, and who in their 
attitude toward their employees show that they have the right spirit. 

A company which employs, as ours does, more than ten thousand 
employees, has had placed into its keeping a tremendous trust. The 
business of a large corporation is so complex and so great that the em- 
ployer must detail much of his work to others. This trust, the welfare 
of its employees, on which depend their efficiency and esprit de corps, 
and many other things which mean more than some employers realize 
to the success or failure of a company, is given to some one who, in 
order to develop it to its highest possibilities, must be familiar with the 
employees' and employers' standpoint. By correcting now and then a 
mistaken impression, or changing a point of view, by a constant willing- 
ness to be of service, and by countless other ways, a welfare worker 
has a splendid chance of being a tremendous power for good in the 
working world. 



SOCIAL TRAINING FOR NURSES IN CLEVELAND 

The Visiting Nurse Quarterly for July contains an announcement 
of a course in Social Training to be carried on during this coming 
winter to prepare visiting nurses for the social side of their work. 
On all sides there arises the demand for nurses to take positions which 
require the district nursing ability and also the equipment of the charity 



